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THE VITAL DECADE OF OUR COMMERCIAL 

HISTORY 

BY JAMES EDMUND DUNNING 



In the first seven months of 1902 we exported wheat to 
the value of sixty million dollars and imported pure luxuries 
to an almost equal amount. In the similar period, seven 
months of 1910, on the contrary, we exported only ten mil- 
lions worth of wheat, but imported pure luxuries to the 
value of one hundred and forty- five millions. Thus, in eight 
years our wheat exports fell from sixty millions to ten mil- 
lions, while luxury imports grew from sixty to one hundred 
and forty-five millions. 

For the eight years, in other words, wheat exports de- 
creased eighty-five per cent, and luxury imports increased 
sixty per cent. We never before have bought so many 
luxuries abroad, so many diamonds, laces, pictures, wiaes, 
tobacco, furs and feathers — and we have never sold to other 
nations so small a quantity of the foodstuffs which only 
three-quarters of a century ago made up seventy-five per 
cent, of all our exports. And that means simply this : That 
the amount of gold which we as a nation pay for pure lux- 
uries, without which we could live in all well-being,is fourteen 
and a half times the amount of gold which we receive from 
other nations for our sales of foodstuffs — the fundamental 
necessity of our existence. The other nations have not only 
ceased buying our necessities; they have immensely in- 
creased their sales to us of their product of luxuries. We 
have entered into a new era in our trade relations — the era 
in which we must face these facts and deal with them; the 
critical period when we must manage to supply an unfa- 
vorable balance of trade with some substitute for the food- 
stuffs which formerly were illimitable foundations of our 
foreign commerce, but which are vanishing rapidly as our 
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home consumption broadens and as arable areas in other 
countries enter into the world's great harvest with wheat 
crops of their own. The only substitute is our output of 
manufactured goods, and how to market them in sufficient 
and increasing quantities is the problem of this new period — 
The Vital Decade in the Commercial History of the United 
States. 

Perhaps as much as a billion and a half of dollars in 
gold goes out of America every year in one way and an- 
other — a billion one hundred million to pay for our impor- 
tations from other coimtries, one liundred million more in 
cash shipped back to their homes by emigrants, a hundred 
million in interest payments on American securities held 
abroad, another hundred million in profits from American 
enterprises paid out in dividends to foreign stockholders and 
others, .and iinally at least another hundred million left in 
Europe and other parts by our travellers, the most restless 
and the most liberal in the world. Only a few financiers 
take note of the seven or eight millions of dollars additional 
which must be sent abroad by us annually in interest on one 
year's bond sales made in Paris and London ; but in the mass 
the figures are impressive, and they point the way to truth. 
The balance of trade tends to swing against us and we must 
find a larger foreign market for our manufactured goods. 
As the " Wall Street Journal," August 23d, 1910, puts it: 
" The great commercial question which confronts us relates 
to our foreign trade — to the problem of how to make and 
maintain markets for our surplus manufactures." This was 
the basis for the orders issued to the writer in June, 1910, 
by the Secretary of State to come to the United States for 
the purpose of bringing the attention of the country to the 
situation toward which it has been moving. Secretary Knox's 
policy in this regard has been more advanced than that of 
any previous head of his department ; in that it has compre- 
hended not only the " open door " for American goods in 
every foreign market, but the creation of a greater volume 
of manufactured exports and the development of more sci- 
entific methods for their exploitation. 

It would seem easy to believe that our industries, with their 
fifteen billions of capital invested, their annual consumption 
of ten billions in material and their annual output of fifteen 
billions in product, would find even for such vast figures a 
satisfying market among our own people. 
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It is only when we study the statistics of the world's trade 
that it heeomes apparent that if we continue manufacturing 
as we have been in the last quarter of a century, and if in 
the next twenty-five years the industry of agriculture and 
the volume of its product continue that tendency to a steady 
and progressive decrease which has already reduced us far 
below the level of many smaller nations in the exporta- 
tion of foodstuffs, we shall want a broader outlet for our 
goods. 

In 1909 we exported shipments to the value of $1,660,- 
000,000, apparently an impressive sum, although a de- 
crease of two hundred millions over that of the previous 
year and a smaller amount than we shipped in any year since 
1905. But when we consider that in the same year of 1909 
the commercial district of Chicago alone produced goods to 
the value of $1,200,000,000, when it thus appears that one 
of our great producing centres alone turned out manufac- 
tured articles which nearly equalled the entire value of our 
exportation to every one of our foreign customers, there is 
apparent an amazingly narrow margin. The commercial 
district of the city of New York, for instance, produces goods 
to a value of more than two billions and a half each year, 
as much as the entire value of all the importations into 
the United Kingdom, and more by nearly a billion of dollars 
than the total exportations of the United Kingdom, France 
or Germany. Let us continue these comparisons briefly. 
The following table shows how the output of manufac- 
tured articles in only ten xVmerican cities equals the 
total purchases made by four of the great buying nations 
of Europe — the United Kingdom, Germany, France and the 
Netherlands : 



Annual Production of: 

New York $2,500,000,000 

Chicago 1,200,000,000 

Philadelphia 1,000,000,000 

Boston 500.000,000 

Pittsburg 500,000,000 

St. Louis 400,000,000 

Baltimore 300,000,000 

Detroit 250,000,000 

San Francisco 250,000,000 

Rochester 200,000,000 

Total $7,100,000,000 



Imports into: 

United Kingdom $2,900,000,000 

Germany 2.000,000-000 

France 1.100,000,000 

Netherlands 1,100,000,000 



Total $7,100,000,000 
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This output of but ten American commercial centres in- 
cludes manufactured articles only and contains practically 
no raw material. As will be seen by the table, the total 
equals that of the foreign purchases of four great nations. 
It is, almost exactly twice as much in value as the foreign 
purchases made by Italy, Austria, Belgium, Russia, Argen- 
tina and the British colonies put together. And when it is 
remembered that to that vast sum must be added the value 
of the products of all the other States and all the other in- 
dustrial communities in America, together with $660,000,000 
a year in coal, $500,000,000 in farm products, $75,000,000 in 
tobacco, 14,000,000 bales of cotton, 700,000,000 bushels of 
wheat and 1,250,000 tons of sugar, a different idea may be 
gained of the true headway to which our national industries 
have risen. 

Indeed, when account is taken of the fact that of our total 
exportations only about a billion of dollars' worth is in 
manufactured articles, it will be seen that our real hold upon 
the world's markets is comparatively slight. 

Nor is there likely to be a change in these conditions with- 
out a decided effort on the part of industrial America as 
a whole to check the influence of certain natural forces which 
are operating to change and reverse the balance of trade 
which we have long enjoyed. The first of these forces is 
the progressive decrease in our exportations of foodstuffs 
already mentioned ; and the second is the rapid advance and 
the superior competition manifested in the nations of the 
continent of Europe and in South America and the Far 
East, where many of those who were once our most active 
customers have become our rivals. 

In 1860 agricultural products amounted to about eighty 
per cent, of our total exports, while in 1909 they had dropped 
10 a little over fifty per cent., taking all the shipments under 
this heading. Meantime exports of foodstuffs, which former- 
ly constituted at least fifty per cent., and sometimes as much 
as seventy-five per cent., of our annual exports, fell off to 
about twenty-five per cent. The truth is that the United 
States since the Civil War has been undergoing a gradual 
transformation. There has been more and more tendency 
to supply ourselves with what we eat and sell to others 
what they use. More and more in the last half-century the 
American food-supply has tended to narrow down to a point 
where it is used merely as fuel for driving the motive power 
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while lies beneath our industries — that is to say, to keep alive 
the forces of our labor-supply. As this tendency progresses 
during the next quarter-century, the balance of trade will 
shift lieavily against us unless we supply the lack and make 
good the decrease by enlarging our shipments of manu- 
factured articles. This is the question which is engaging 
the attention of the foremost minds of America as we enter 
upon the second and vital decade of the century. 

The total value of the manufactured articles and raw 
material purchased by the nations of the world from the 
other nations, which is to say the sum total of import trade 
of the entire world, is about thirteen billions of dollars 
annually, in which tremendous total the part of the United 
States is about one-seventh. In sales of manufactured arti- 
cles to other countries our part of international trade is 
about one-tenth, the balance of our share being, of course, 
our exportations of foodstuffs, coal, cotton, tobacco and other 
of the great staples with which we supply so large a portion 
of mankind. 

Large as our share is, however, the fact remains that 
we have but scratched the surface of the vastly larger volume 
of business which might be ours as a reward of more highly 
organized effort. It is diflieult to explain to those who have 
not made a direct study of the foreign field to what extent 
we could dominate that field by trying. It is difficult for 
many of us to understand how the rapid social transforma- 
tion in Europe and South America, and how even the slower 
process of development in the Orient in the last quarter of 
a century, have served to open up territory formerly re- 
garded as presenting no demand for high-grade manufac- 
tured goods. This process of extension and of development, 
carrying with it every inevitable desire for better conditions 
of living and the inevitable demand for the conveniences fol- 
lowed by the luxuries of life, has proceeded so sUently from 
year to year that we realize imperfectly in many instances 
how nearly like ourselves our cousins abroad have grown; 
how their wants have followed in the train of our wants ; how 
the character of their existence has become more compli- 
cated; how from the plain reqiiirements of heretofore back- 
ward and somewhat simple people they have learned the 
lesson of labor-saving and time-conserving devices in exact 
proportion as the money cost of their labor has risen under 
the impetus of the higher price of food. 
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Italy, formerly one of England's best customers in cer- 
tain lines of cotton textiles and, by many of ns, once con- 
sidered to be a decidedly old-fashioned country, has in the 
last twenty-five years become one of the great exporters of 
textiles, manufactured in her own mills largely from Amer- 
ican raw cotton. In 1909 Italy imported from Great Britain 
only about two million dollars ' worth of cotton textiles, being 
cloth which, on account of the dry Italian climate, she could 
not weave herself, while Italian exports of cotton in 1909 
amounted to about thirty millions of dollars in value, an 
increase of about seven millions over the previous year. 
Thirty years ago there was not a cotton-mill in Italy, which 
since 1870 has so develojjed internally that where she sold 
America only a few millions of dollars' worth of goods, in 
1909-10 she shipped us over fifty millions, a like amount to 
Switzerland, thirty-five millions to Great Britain, sixty mil- 
lions to Germany, forty millions to France and thirty mil- 
lions to Austria-Hungary. This bespeaks a high degree of 
national character and a very marked advance in develop- 
ment of every kind. In other words, a small country, former- 
ly regarded by us and still regarded perhaps by some of us, 
as hardly more than the source of a very convenient im- 
migration by means of which we have been able to construct 
our transcontinental railroad systems, a country with a 
population of only thirty-three millions and with a national 
history dating only from 1862, has advanced almost imper- 
ceptibly to a high rank as a manufacturing nation and as a 
complex buying community. Eighty million dollars repre- 
sented our sales to those wonderful people in 1909, about 
half of that amount being raw cotton in the bale. 

In Germany less than twenty years ago British manufac- 
turers of agricultural implements and machinery enjoyed 
one of their most attractive markets. To-day the Germans 
have so developed their internal resources and have so ap- 
plied their remarkable genius and economy that they are 
not only supplying themselves with these articles, but are 
engaging on an extensive scale in exporting them. It is only 
within the last few years that we in America have begun 
to realize that the vigorous way in which Germany is con- 
testing for export trade in every market of the earth is the 
result of a systematic effort, a carefully planned intention, 
and a steady development in the individual and in the society 
of the Empire, which has been going on since 1870. 
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Nor is it easier for us to comprehend how Argentina, 
which not many years ago we regarded almost as an outpost 
of our civilization and as a protege of the larger countries 
of the north, has so expanded in the direction of food pro- 
duction alone that where in 1880 she imported 575,000 bushels 
of wheat, in 1908 she exported one hundred and thirty-three 
millions of bushels and had a total production of nearly two 
hundred million bushels. Here again is a case of that im- 
perceptible development which goes on in the less prominent 
lations from one year to another until we suddenly awake 
to the fact that where we formerly had a customer we have 
now both customer and rival. We awake to the fact that 
every dollar which other nations pay to Argentina for that 
great export of breadstuffs is used to develop the consuming 
power, to stimulate the buying appetite and to broaden the 
social and mental outlook of a people who are taking their 
place beside us in the unending struggle for domination. 

Nearly everything manufactured in America can be sold 
at a profit abroad. Now, the first objection which we usually 
encounter when stating that proposition to manufacturers is 
that on account of the higher cost of our labor we cannot 
compete successfully with the manufacturers of other coun- 
tries where labor can still be had at a low price. It cannot 
be denied that in Japan and China, where fairly able labor 
can be had for fifteen cents a day, we have a condition which 
we cannot meet on anything but special terms. But the 
equalizing process of a like development, regardless of na- 
tional boundaries and of different forms of government, has 
done its work so well that to-day the difference between 
actual cost of production in the older countries and in Amer- 
ica is becoming very small. It is a disappearing quantity 
and there are many instances in which the slight remaining 
difference in the cost of labor on a manufactured article in 
America is nearly, if not quite, eliminated by our greater 
rapidity of production and of handling our goods to market. 
In fact, I would almost be willing to believe that when we 
have begun to feel the full effect of this new spirit of econ- 
omy and conservation which has so taken hold upon in- 
dustrial America, when, in other words, we have become bet- 
ter masters of those economies in operation of which so 
much account is being taken to-day among us, we shall be 
able to market many of our products on equal terms with 
most of our competitors while still maintaining that higher 
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quality and finish for which we are renowned at present. I 
donbt if many appreciate the reputation which our goods 
enjoy abroad for quality. And it is upon our superior 
quality rather than upon the price that high-grade goods 
will sell the better. One does not need to emphasize to 
salesmen of experience the fact that price is better made 
the secondary element. 

It is a fact that in the markets which we have won we 
have taken them and held them on superior quality and on 
efficiency in results, in spite of the fact that we have gen- 
erally refused to meet a foreign buyer even half-way and 
have held so aloof from him that he has been obliged to come 
to us from across the sea to find out what we have to sell. 
Six or seven years ago, for instance, the manufacturing of 
motor-cars in Italy began to enjoy a sudden expansion under 
the influence of the spectacular victories gained by the mar- 
vellous Italian drivers and by the good reports of Italian cars 
in service. At that time a feeble competition for the equip- 
ment for automobile factories in Italy was put forward by 
some of our manufacturers of machine tools, but the Italian 
buyers, attracted by the low prices, the long terms of credit 
and the persistent salesmanship of the other representatives, 
bought their first outfits from our rivals and put them into 
operation. It is significant of the true situation, and I do 
not know a better illustration of the meaning of American 
quality, at whatever price, that to - day when the Italian 
motor trade has developed into the front rank among the 
great producers, it is equipped almost throughout with 
American machine tools bought at prices running from 
twenty to forty per cent, higher than the European and on 
terms so rigid and so thoroughly American that they had 
been before that time regarded as prohibitive. The Ameri- 
can machine, higher in cost and delivered to the buyer at a 
much greater sacrifice of capital and of credit than he had 
before experienced, did work in operation and at such a low 
percentage of charge for depreciation and repair that we 
secured the business almost in spite of ourselves. 

In office appliances of every character, office furniture, 
sewing-machines, wood-working machinery, farm machinery 
and innumerable other lines the report would be the same. 
In typewriters alone the American product at $140 is out- 
selling everywhere the inferior European competing ma- 
chine at $100 or even less. I was told the other day by a 
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French engineer of long experience that an average motor- 
engine, such as is produced in a French factory for a cost 
of $170, can be produced in America for about $100, so that 
here is an example where in cost alone, as well as in ef- 
ficiency, we can successfully meet the foreign competition. 
We cannot take it for granted that the articles which we 
manufacture so successfully for the home market cannot be 
sold under similarly favorable circumstances abroad. We 
cannot take it for granted that what we suppose to be an 
insuperable difference in cost will work out as an impas- 
sable barrier to sales. No people in the world are so care- 
ful and thrifty and so open to the appeal of genuine economy 
as the buyers of the continent of Europe, and they have 
communicated these qualities with remarkable precision to 
the people of South America and the Far East. No people 
in the world can be better approached with the argument 
of that truer economy which takes account of quality and of 
service rather than of original price. It is very largely a 
matter of education by direct representation. 

In approaching a foreign market, no unusual or extrava- 
gant methods are required. In dealing with the foreign 
market as with the home market, we must have three ele- 
ments to successful business: first, the goods; second, the 
salesman; and third, a knowledge of the field. It is a com- 
mon error among American manufacturers to eliminate one 
or two of these essentials when attempting to enter export 
trade. 

Of all the world's rewards to which there may be said, 
with truth, to be no royal road the rewards of foreign trade 
constitute, perhaps, an unusual example. There is but one 
way to secure them, and it is a fact that the methods em- 
ployed in securing them by any one of our great competitors 
are the methods employed by all. There is practically noth- 
ing new about it. Forty years ago, when our exports were 
not much more than a fifth of what they are to-day, the few 
American experts on duty in foreign countries were sending 
back home advices which but for the differences in date and 
a revision in statistics might be used to-day with equal force. 

As to the goods, we may properly assume that we have 
them and the facilities for producing them, at least for 
producing them as well as our competitors can produce them, 
and at a cost which, in spite of the better conditions under 
which the American working-men and factory hands and 
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ofBce employees are enabled to live, is not too high to exclude 
us from a fair competition in every market. 

But the element of salesmanship is quite another matter. 
Here, at the start, we are at an important disadvantage in 
that "we have no schools of practical training into which 
we can put young men to ultimately fit them for service in 
foreign countries. Here there enters the condition of lan- 
guage, for, generally speaking, a salesman cannot operate 
successfully unless he speaks and writes with fluency the 
language of the people among whom he attempts to make his 
sales. The few conspicuous examples of salesmen who have 
been able to do a continuous business in territory where they 
have not been able to speak the language and to read and 
write it serve only to prove the rule. School and college 
instruction give a groundwork only. They teach nothing of 
the actual spoken language of another country. 

Language to be taught with the best success must be given 
and acquired in youth and, if possible, before the age of 
twenty. Methods of teaching must be revised and in most 
cases absolutely reversed. No one can learn to speak a lan- 
guage by the study of a grammar. If we are to train young 
men for service in the foreign field of trade, we ought to 
teach them in their youth to speak the essential foreign 
languages, which is to say, both French and German and, 
if possible, Spanish. I look to see the more enterprising of 
our American colleges institute courses in French and Ger- 
man, by which young men having in mind the export trade 
as a career can study not the grammar and the rule of lan- 
guage, but the languages as they are actually spoken in 
their countries. Before we can engage in export trade upon 
a basis so thorough and scientific as that now made use of 
by our great competitors we must begin training American 
young men for this field of effort. 

In the mean time, however, we can take advantage of the 
number of intelligent and ambitious men in foreign com- 
mercial centres who can be secured as representatives. This 
is a perfectly practical method and a large part of our pres- 
ent very extensive foreign trade is in such hands. Hun- 
dreds of these men are familiar with American conditions 
either by residence or by visits here, and it can always be 
remembered of them that they descend in a direct line from 
those wonderful tradesmen of medieval Europe who were 
merchants and manufacturers and exporters before America 
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was discovered. Scores of them are always in toucli with 
our Consular Service in every country and correspondence 
can be opened with them without difficulty, and in English. 
At all events, whether our salesman is an American man 
reared and trained in his own country for service in Europe 
or South America or the Far East, or whether he is a for- 
eigner selected after careful study of his references and 
endorsements, the fact remains that our trade must be se- 
cured and must be held by direct representation. 

Now, as referring both to the element of salesmanship 
and to the element of study of the field, let us consider what 
our rivals do and upon what they are basing that competition 
which is closing the doors of foreign markets to our output. 

The Germans begin the training of their foreign repre- 
sentatives and foreign salesmen in extreme youth. They 
send them to technical schools and as soon as they are old 
enough they are withdrawn and put into foreign countries, 
where they secure subordinate positions as office-boys, corre- 
spondents or sometimes even as janitors. There they study 
the commercial system of the country, perfect themselves 
in the language, master the method of banking and of credit 
and keep their eyes open to secure all general information 
regarding that particular territory. Very frequently these 
young men are paid a certain sxim for expenses by the firms 
which send them out, in order that they may not be required 
to let pass an advantageous position simply on the score of 
insufficient pay. After several years of this service they 
are brought home, ordered into the factory and encouraged 
to apply their knowledge and to study the processes of manu- 
facture through which the goods are put, and we can im- 
agine that when these men go out as salesmen into the field 
where formerly they were engaged as office-boys and clerks 
they have little difficulty in approaching the trade and in 
making sales. 

Italian silk and cotton manufacturers, when opening up 
new territory, select experienced men and send them out 
with samples which are shown generally throughout the 
territory. Criticisms are invited, suggestions asked for and 
copious notes are taken of the peculiarities of the market 
and the special wants of the people. No effort whatever is 
made to sell goods in this preliminary part of the campaign, 
and all that is required is that these advance agents shall 
come home with detailed reports upon the taste of the 
VOL. cxcni. — NO. 664 29 
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territory in color, texture, width and other items in the 
make-up of the textiles. 

One European country has practically lost a very large 
and profitable trade which it had in Turkey and which it held 
through agencies established at the Turkish ports, through 
tlie competition of another country', whose salesmen ig- 
nored the ports, and, after mastering the dialect of the 
up-country districts, went into the great fairs held every 
year at the end of the harvest season and sold their goods 
directly to the people. The main reason why Chile, which 
last year bought one hundred million dollars' worth of goods 
in other countries, bought only about ten millions of that 
total in the United States, was because the English and 
the Germans, who secured nearly sixty per cent, of that 
market, did so through direct connections and direct steam- 
ship lines and the personal services of well-trained men. 
Practically everything which Chile buys abroad is made by 
us and could be sold to her by us. Direct personal methods 
such as I have described gave Germany, small as she is by 
comparison, sales in Italy in 1909 of over fifty-five millions 
of dollars in manufactured articles, which was nearly double 
our own sales of manufactured articles in the same market. 
Yet practically everything sold to Italy by Germany can 
be made and sold to her by us. In that one instance alone 
is a market of about fifty millions of dollars a year which, in 
so far as the goods themselves go, could be supplied from 
the American workshop as well as from the German. 

It is to this work that the American Consular Corps, 
numbering a thousand well-trained men, is being manoeuvred 
as a solid, quick-moving body of trade outposts, under the 
command of Mr. Wilbur J. Carr, whom Secretary Knox 
lias made Director of the Consular Service. This is a new 
office of which no nation has anything exactly similar, and 
it is well known abroad that Mr. Carr's achievements with 
the American service in the last few years have caused 
something of a stir in several other Governments. 

And in summing up what I have said on the subject of 
the extension of our foreign trade, I want to call attention 
again to a certain condition in our exports. Seventy-five 
years ago wheat, corn and other foodstuffs constituted the 
greater part of our foreign shipments. We raised more 
foodstuffs than we could consume and sold the rest abroad. 
Even as late as about 1898 foodstuffs constituted the larger 
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part of our exports. But then there began that period of 
intense internal expansion in the midst of which we still find 
our industries to-day ; and in the rapid development of manu- 
facturing of every kind, and in the great absorption of cap- 
ital and labor which our increasing manufactures have in- 
volved. American agriculture has declined by com- 
parison as a national industry, until in the five years 
ending with 1909 the difference becomes emphatic. Where 
in 1879 foodstuffs constituted about fifty per cent, of all 
our exports, in 1909 they constituted only a little more than 
twenty-five per cent., and a verj' competent American au- 
thority has recently estimated that if our wheat exports con- 
tinue to fall off at approximately the same rate they will 
cease entirely in twenty-seven years, while our corn exports, 
at the same rate, will cease in twenty-eight years. Certain 
it is that if America is to keep a proper balance in her 
favor in the world's trade she will have to increase her 
exports of manufactured articles as the falling oif in food- 
stuffs and other raw material grows more apparent. There 
is more than one sign that our monopoly of some of the 
great staples cannot endure. Great as is our present ex- 
port of raw cotton, for instance, growing as it is from one 
decade to another through the immense expansion of the 
cotton-spinning industry in many of the older countries, we 
must remember that in Russia in 1909 our cotton sales fell 
off to the extent of several millions of dollars, and that in 
southern Brazil, in Peru and Argentina, the Italian colonies 
in Africa and other promising quarters of the earth, steady 
progress in acreage and length of staple is being made by 
planters whose intention it is, at least, to some day force 
us to divide the field. 

Nearly six hundred millions of dollars represented in 1908 
tlie volume of our exports of raw materials, fully two-thirds 
of our total. In manufactured articles I venture to say 
that we could sell twice as large a quantity in foreign markets 
every year as we do to-day. Great as the volume of our 
export is, essential to many foreign buyers as appears to 
be the noteworthy quality of our output, even when we offer 
it at higher prices or do not offer it at all, I believe that 
we have scarcely scratched the surface of that vastly greater 
volume of trade which may be ours if we care to organize 
as our competitors are organizing to secure it. 

In the last quarter of a century Germany has increased 
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her export trade by use of such methods as I hav^e here 
described by nearly two hundred per cent. Those methods 
and those results are still going on in every country to a 
greater or less degree. Argentina, Uruguay and Paraguay 
constitute a market for more than twenty millions of dollars ' 
worth of cotton goods, of which less than three millions of 
dollars ' worth is secured by the United States. In the boot 
and shoe trade, though we make the finest footwear in the 
world at lower relative prices than any other and though 
foreign tariffs are distinctly favorable to us, our total export 
amounts to only ten or twelve millions, though we could with 
a little effort dominate the shoe-market everywhere. 

There is a principle of warfare which teaches that a 
general should occupy and hold positions which he expects 
to need in a forthcoming battle while yet occupation can be 
effected without too great a sacrifice. With American in- 
dustries expanding and increasing their output, as they are 
expanding and increasing it to-day, and with the crops of the 
United States producing relatively less from year to year, 
the day will come when we shall want more foreign trade 
than we want it now. And the day may come when the manu- 
facturer who now believes himself to be too busily engaged 
at home to occupy himself with things so far away will find 
it more than convenient to be able to market his surplus in 
some well-cultivated f oreigTi field. 

Nothing which has ever been written on this subject has 
been more to the point than these paragraphs which one finds 
in the message sent by President Taft to Congress on De- 
cember 6th, 1910, under the heading " Fostering Foreign 
Trade": 

" The Argentine battleship contracts, like the subsequent important one 
for Argentine railway equipment and those for Cuban Government vessels, 
were secured for our manufacturers largely through the good offices of the 
Department of State. 

'' The efforts of that department to secure for citizens of the United 
States equal opportunities in the markets of the world and to expand 
American commerce have been most successful. The volume of business 
obtained in new fields of competition and upon new lines is already very 
great and Congress is urged to continue to support the Department of 
State in its endeavors for further trade expansion. 

" Our foreign trade merits the best support of the Government and 
the most earnest endeavor of our manufacturers and merchants, who, if 
they do not already in all eases need a foreign market, are certain soon 
to become dependent on it. Therefore, now is the time to secure a strong 
position in this field." j^^^^ EdMUND DuNNING. 



